The Rise of the Far East

That part of Asia that constitutes the heart of the Russian Far
East was acquired by Russia about 90 years ago. By the middle of
the nineteenth century Russia was in possession of eastern Siberia
and Alaska, and bordered on the Asiatic shores of the Pacific from
the Bering Straits to the vicinity of the Amur estuary. The vast
spaces of northeastern Asia, virtually uninhabited, often inacces-
sible, and politically unimportant, did not constitute a base for
either military or economic activity on the mainland or in the
Pacific. Russia was in no position to participate in the great in-
ternational ventures in the Far East which had begun to gain im-
petus in the 1840'$ and ia wThich Great Britain was the leading
power.

At that time Russo-British antagonism was at its peak. From the
early days of the ''Extreme Orient," as it was then called in Russia,
down to the first Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5, this "cold war" of
the nineteenth century was the determining element in Russia's
Far Eastern policy. Russia's influence in Europe and Asia had
grown immensely since the end of the Napoleonic Wars. It was
strongly felt in Prussia and Austria-Hungary; it had increased as a
result of Russian victories over Turkey and Persia; Russian pene-
tration of central Asia was continuing successfully.

At the same time Britain, driving eastward from the Indian
Ocean, approached China from the south. In 1842 China, defeated
in the Opium Wars, signed a humiliating treaty ceding Hongkong
to England. Five years later the British Navy took Canton. In 1854
the British took over the Shanghai customhouse. In 1860 a new
war with Britain and France ended in a heavy defeat for China.
The shadow of Britain lay over Russia's very first moves to acquire
the new Far Eastern territories from China.

The Russian campaigns in the Far East in the middle of the
nineteenth century were a departure from the age-old Russian